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<P 
ECONOMIC TRENDS REPORT -- SURINAME 1986 - 1987 
KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars. 


The Surinamese Guilder is pegged to the US$ at US$1 = SF 1.78876.) 


1983 1984 1985 1986 


GDP at Market Prices 994 1040 960* 
Real GDP (1980 Prices) 876 843 809 750* 
Per Capita GDP at Market Prices 2800 2710 2530 2580 2340* 
Labor Force (thousands) 100 100 105 110 120* 
Unemployed (percentage) 15 20 23 27 30* 
Population (thousands) 375.0 383.0 392.0 402.3 410.0* 


Money and Price (as of December 31) 

Money Supply 24.2. 322.7 497.3 678.2 

Total Public Debt 307.9 427.3 644.6 871 

External Public Debt 24.2 27.9 114.2 187* 

Central Bank Interest Rate (%) ------------5-5 ]1/2-------------------5 

Commercial Interest Rate (%) Prime--------6-8 ---7%—----------------7 
Average 6-8--6-9%-—----------—----—-9 .9 1/2 


Retail Price Indices 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
April 1968-March 1969 = 100 

Total 282.6 2955.0 35.9 339.2 402.6 
Food and Drink 226.5 278.5 282.5 310.3 389.7 
Housing and Furniture 261.9 276.2 283.2 334.8 387.7 
Clothing and Shoes 373.2 396.2 432.0 460.2 527.5 
Other 288.8 295.0 309.5 3%.3 382.7 


Balance of Payment and Trade 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 
Gold and Foreign Exchange 187.27 91.08 34.3 39.1 16.9 


Current Account -153.0 -163.1 -145.0 -24.8 -77.0* 
Capital Account 135.7 63.8 -10.0 -11.2 2.42" 
Total Account - 37.3 -126.3 55.0 -36.5 -71.8* 
Merchandise Exports (fob) 450.9 382.5 374.3 337.9 294* 
To United States 67.9 68.6 231.7 64.5 43.8 
Merchandise Imports (cif) 539.4 477.8 407.7 360.4 310* 
From United States 126.6 115.5 98.4 84.5 83.4* 
Balance of Trade “88.5 - 95.3 = 33.4 = 22.5 -16* 
Services, & Private Transfers -107.1 -113.8 - 79.2 = 47.5 -61* 


Government Budget 

Total Revenues 315.0 285.0 273.4 270.9 256.1 
Total Expenditures 372.0 454.7 432.8 469.0 536.4 
Total Deficit 57.0 168.7 159.4 198.1 264 


*Embassy Estimates 


SOURCES: Central Bank of Suriname, Bureau of Statistics, Commerical Banks. 





SUMMARY * 


Economic Trends: In 1986 and the first half of 1987, the Surinamese 
economy, which had been in decline since 1983, deteriorated 
markedly. Real GDP in 1986 and 1987 to date is estimated to have 
decreased sharply compared to 1985. Much of this decline is 
attributable to the activities of a domestic insurgent group, which 
caused extensive damage to Suriname's economic infrastructure, 
brought down important productive and exporting industries, and 
crippled the crucial bauxite sector. 


These disruptions exacerbated an already serious foreign exchange 
problem. Many imported food items, consumer and capital goods, and 
raw materials which were in short supply in 1985 were unavailable on 
the official market by late 1986 and early 1987. Many stores were 
left with little to sell, and a number of businesses shut down or 
threatened to close due to depleted inventories and extended supply 
interruptions. 


Continued government deficits, financed through the local banking 
system and by printing money, heightened inflationary pressures and 
shook confidence in the Surinamese guilder. Increased public sector 
hiring did not offset a rise in unemployment in other sectors. 
Throughout 1986 and early 1987, the Surinamese Government continued 
to expand its role in the economy by tightening controls over export 
earnings, channelling more imports through government agencies, and 
establishing governmental committees to oversee important economic 
sectors. High liquidity, an unannounced and unexpected currency 
conversion, and increased public sector borrowing caused 
dislocations in the financial sector. Productive sectors suffered 
from persistent shortage of critical imported inputs. 


The short- to medium-term economic outlook is highly unfavorable 
unless Suriname's economic planners can find ways to reduce 
government and balance-of-payments deficits. ‘To stimulate low 
investment and production levels, sceptical local and foreign 
investors will have to be convinced that present downward economic 
trends will be reversed, and that solutions can be found to 
troubling domestic political problems. 


The U.S. Interest: In 1986, the United States supplied $83.4 
million commercially in goods and services to Suriname, or 26 
percent of the country's total imports. U.S. exporters should be 
aware that Surinamese government agencies import an increasing share 
of total imports, and that receiving payment for goods exported to 
Suriname can be difficult. In the face of declining economic and 
social circumstances, policy changes in recent years have not 
encouraged foreign investment. 


*This report was prepared in September 1987. 
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Part A - Current Economic Situation and Trends 
BACKGROUND 


Despite severe economic problems, Suriname, a Georgia-sized country 
with a population of about 410,000 and a GDP of approximately $960 
Million, still offers a standard of living above that of the average 
small, developing nation. At independence on November 25, 1975, 
Suriname received a 15-year Dutch aid commitment worth roughly $1.5 
billion, which was intended primarily for development projects. In 
1975, this aid program and the bauxite industry, by far Suriname's 
most productive sector, formed the two pillars of what appeared to 
be a buoyant, market-oriented economy with good prospects for 
further development. 


Several factors have changed that picture significantly. First, the 
steadily weakening demand for bauxite and its derivatives on the 
world market beginning in the late 1970s and the entry into the 
Market of other, lower-cost producers reduced the profitability of 
the bauxite sector both for Suriname's two multinational companies 
and for the country as a whole. Also, since the February 25, 198U 
seizure of power by 16 non-commissioned officers, Suriname's economy 
has come increasingly under government control. 


On December 8, 1982, 16 prominent opposition leaders were arrested 
by the military authorities, and 15 were killed while in custody. 
Consequently, the Dutch Government suspended its massive development 
aid program until such time as concrete steps are taken toward the 
establishment of a popularly elected government and rule of law. At 
the same time the United States suspended its 2-year, $1.5 million 
technical assistance program. 


In July 1986, a small guerilla group headed by a Bush Negro named 
Ronnie Brunswijk launced its first attacks against outposts of the 
national army in Eastern Suriname. In the following months, in 
addition to inflicting several defeats on the army, Brunswijk's 
force caused extensive damage to Suriname's economic infrastructure, 
brought down important productive and exporting industries, and 
crippled the crucial bauxite industry. 


RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Since February 1984, Suriname has essentially been governed by a 
council, the Topberaad, made up originally of the leaders of 
Organized business and labor and of representatives of the army, 
under the leadership of armed forces commander Desi Bouterse. 
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In late 1984, three groups in the Topberaad worked out a plan for a 
gradual return to civilian rule over a period of 27 months; a 
National Assembly made up of representatives appointed by labor, 
business, and the army was established in January 1985, and charged 
with drafting a new constitution, to be completed by November 1986. 
Voting for a popularly elected assembly was to take place no later 
than March 1, 1987. Encouraged by these developments, the three 
largest political parties agreed to join the other partners in 
discussions relating to the constitution, elections, and the 
transition to civilian rule. In June 1986, the parties became full 
partners in the Topberaad, participating in decision-making 
regarding the day-to-day affairs of government. A month later, a 
new cabinet was appointed, including representatives of the parties 
along with those of labor, business and the army. 


The timetable for the "democratization process," as the transition 
to civilian rule is known, has slipped somewhat; the draft 
constitution was not completed until March 31, 1987. Bouterse has 
announced that a referendum on the constitution would be held in 
September 1987, with national elections to take place on November 
25. Until then, the Topberaad under Bouterse remained Suriname's 
highest authority. 


LABOR 


The total legally employable labor force in Suriname is estimated to 
be 120,000 persons. About 42,000 persons are employed by the 
government, including those employed at parastatal industries for 
example, the state oil company, a sugar estate, a rice farm, banana 
and palm oil plantations, and a lumber company. Approximately the 
same number are employed in the private sector and a further 36, UUU0 
are unemployed. The ongoing decline in economic activity is likely 
to continue and will further exacerbate the problem of unemployment, 
which has grown rapidly since 1981. Over half the Surinamese 
population is under the age of 16; thus the labor force, and 
consequently unemployment, can be expected to expand during the next 
decade. 


Suriname's labor force has benefited from one of the strongest union 
structures in South America and from favorable government 
regulation. By decree companies may not lay workers off without 
government approval, which is often difficult to obtain. Labor costs 
are high in comparison with those in neighboring countries. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In 1983, faced with the sudden suspension of its most important 
foreign development aid and declining earnings from the bauxite 
sector, the Surinamese Government nevertheless decided to continue 
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financing and ambitious development program and large current 
account deficits by drawing down its then ample foreign exchange 
reserves. Uncommitted international reserves (including gold), 
which were valued at $263.4 million in 1982, had fallen to 
approximately $20 million by late 1985, and have since remained at 
roughly the same level. 


After hard currency reserves had been exhausted, Suriname was forced 
to reduce imports sharply. Imports of goods and services fell from 
$724 million in 1982 to roughly $310 million in 1986. During the 
same period, however, exports dropped from $572 million to 
approximately $294 million. As a result of successive 
balance-of-trade deficits, and greatly diminished capital account 
surplusses after the Dutch aid suspension, Suriname incurred over 
$120 million in external payment arrears between 1983 and mid-1987. 


Suriname's continuing domestic insurgency has reduced hard currency 
revenues from export industries considerably. Unless new sources of 
hard currency income are found, more stringent import restrictions 
will become necessary, further reducing imports by a projected 25 
percent in 1987. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


The shortage of foreign exchange reserves, which became acute in mid 
1985, has become a dominant theme of Surinamese Government economic 
policy. To reduce foreign currency expenditures, economic policy 
makers have implemented increasingly restrictive import and exchange 
licensing policies. While reducing imports, however, the government 
also unilaterally deferred payments to a growing number of overseas 
suppliers, causing external payment arrears amounting to 
approximately 16 percent of GDP by mid-1987. In 1986, the 
Surinamese Government again reduced the amount of hard currency 
which Surinamese could legally take out of the country, from $270 to 
$180 per year. 


To create economies of scale, imports financed throught the Central 
Bank are increasingly channelled through government agencies and 
state-owned companies. In 1986 an estimated 60 percent of these 
imports, including all goods purchased on credit lines and most 
basic foodstuff imports, were handled by Centrale Import Bedrijf 
Suriname (CIS), a government owned import and distribution firm. 
This trend is expected to continue throughout 1987. The creation of 
protected import substitution industries has been encouraged, but 
with little success. 


The Government of Suriname has taken a number of measures intended 
to maximize export revenues, such as investing in development 
projects and establishing government agencies to oversee major 
exporting industries. In 1986 the government also issued a decree 
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requiring that all export earnings be submitted directly to the 
Central Bank. Despite these measures, non-bauxite exports earnings 
decreased in 1986, and, due primarily to the activities of local 
insurgents, exports as a whole are projected to decline sharply in 
1987. 


Since mid-1984, the government has agressively sought countertrade 
arrangements with a number of countries and has concluded agreements 
with Colombia, Guyana, Brazil, and the Dominican Republic. In 
response to the shortage of foreign currency, the government has 
also turned to foreign sources of loans and credit. In the 1986 
tied credit lines from Brazil ($20 million), Venezuela ($3 million), 
and Austria ($54 million) were arranged. Since late 1985, Suriname 
has received $32 million in credit for heavy agricultural equipment, 
trucks, automobiles, and spare parts from the Fiat Group in exchange 
for rights to a portion of Suriname's rice harvest. 


In 1986 Suriname was allocated $68 million in grants and soft loans 
from the EC under the Lome convention, and $25.9 million in 
development loans from the Inter-American Development Bank. 

However, Suriname has presented few project proposals to the EC and 
the IDB, and thus only a small proportion of allocated funds have 
been spent. West Germany donated $11,000 to tund small development 
projects in Suriname. The Government of Suriname has indicated that 
it is not prepared to comply with an International Monetary Fund 
readjustment program and is therefore ineligible for loans from that 
institution. 


The Government of Suriname has in the last several years attempted 
to deal with domestic economic problems, such as inflation and 
unemployement, by decree. In December 1984, the Ministry of 
Transportation, Trade and Industry was empowered to set price levels 
and profit margins on all goods and service. In addition, employers 
have been barred from laying off workers for economic reasons 
without the Ministry of Labor's approval, which is often difficult 
to obtain. In spite of these measures, inflation was officially 
estimated to have risen from 10.9 percent in 1985 to 31 percent in 
1986, and over 30 percent of the work force is believed to be 
unemployed. 


Continued high budget deficits remain in prospect. Public sector 
indebtedness to the Central Bank and to private banks was over 1UU 
percent of GDP in mid-1987. The budget deficit for 1986 alone was 
nearly 23 percent of GDP* for that year, and deficits will likely be 
over 20 percent of GDP in 1987. Suriname's nonelected yovernment 
has not attempted to balance the budget by instituting unpopular 
measures such as broadening the tax base, divesting itself to 
unprofitable state-owned enterprises, reducing government subsidies 
Or cutting public sector employment. ‘to the contrary, public sector 


*Note: Banking sources estimate the deficit to GDP ratio was closer 
to 30 percent. 
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employment was at its highest level ever at the end of 1986, and 
government subsidies are expected to increase in 1987. 


FINANCIAL SECTOR 


Government deficits, largely financed through the domestic banking 
system, have added to already high liquidity in Suriname's economy. 
The supply of money (MI) is estimated to have grown over 20 percent 
in 1986 despite an attempt by the government to reduce foreign 
guilder holdings by suddenly and unexpectedly converting Suriname's 
currency from one set of banknotes to another in November 1986. 
Monetary aggregates are expected to rise sharply again in 1987, due 
to continued high government deficits. 


The government's expansionary monetary policy has increased 
inflationary pressures. The official figure for inflation in 1986 
was 3l percent, but would be significantly higher if the basket of 
goods used to measure inflation, which is based on 1969 consumption 
patterns, were updated. 


Financial institutions suffer increasingly from continued deficits 
and the shortage of hard currency. Private borrowing is very low 
because of limited investment opportunities and uncertainty about 
prospects for economic improvement. Surinamese banks thus hold 
large, unproductive cash reserves and have been forced to restrict 
interest-bearing accounts. The Central Bank has taken over many of 
the foreign currency functions of Suriname's three large commercial 
banks, further reducing their scope of operations. 


THE PARALLEL MARKET 


As the Surinamese Government has increased its control over the 
official economy, a larger share of economic activity has shifted to 
the parallel market. Originally only a market for hard currency, 
the black market has quickly expanded into a source for otherwise 
scarce or unavailable imported and domestic goods, usually sold for 
several times official prices. In addition, a growing number of 
informal, unregistered businesses, especially in the service sector, 
have sprung up as employment decreases and economic transactions are 
constrained in the official market. 


Immediately following Suriname's November 1986 currency conversion, 
the parallel market rate for the dollar increased from 7.5 guilders 
per dollar, where it had remained fairly stable through most of 
1986, to 10 guilders per dollar. In early February, following the 
Closure of the Paranam aluminum smelter, the guilder fell to 12 
guilders per dollar, which was still the most common black market 
rate as of June 1987. The Surinamese guilder is officially peyyed 
to the dollar at 1.789 to l. 





MANUFACTURING SECTOR 


Manufacturing tradtitionally accounts for a small proportion, 
roughly 9 percent, of Surinamese GDP. Since the suspension of Dutch 
development aid, the Surinamese Government has accepted the need to 
promote manufacturing as a means to strengthening exports and 
promoting import substitution. Manufacturers are protected by 
import restrictions, which result in monopolies for many companies. 
Approximately 150 local manufacturers have membership in ASFA, the 
Association of Surinamese Manufacturers. 


The increasingly serious shortage of hard currency has hurt 
Surinamese manufacturing firms, which are highly dependent on 
imports. Nearly every product manufactured locally is derived from 
imported raw materials, including semifinished goods. All 
manufactures use imported machinery, spare parts, and packaging 
Materials in their operations. Often, assembly or packaging is the 
only value added locally. Import restrictions have caused 
increasingly frequent--though often temporary-- plant closings due 
to shortages of raw materials or spare parts. 


MINING SECTOR 


Suriname's mining sector is, because of bauxite, the most important 
contributor in terms of foreign currency earnings. Two aluminuin 
companies operate in Suriname. ‘The larger, Suralco, is a wholly 


owned subsidiary of the United States’ Alcoa. ‘The smaller, 
Billiton, is a subsidiary of Royal Dutch Shell. Together they 
accounted for almost 70 percent of Suriname's hard currency earnings 
in 1986, and employed nearly 4,U00 workers. 


Suriname's bauxite industry is confronted by two primary problels. 
The first, and most pressing, is the damage and losses caused by a 
local insurgent group in late 1986 and early 1987. In November 
1986, Suralco stopped production at its Moenyo bauxite mine because 
of insurgent activities, making the importation of bauxite necessary 
to uphold Suralco's supply share in the joint Suralco-Billiton 
alumnia refining operations at Paranam. In January 1987, insurgents 
cut the power line running from Suralco's Afobaka Dam hydroelectric 
facility to Suralco's Paranam aluminum smalter, which was also 
forced to shut down. To make matters worse, in early February a 
small group of smelter workers caused extensive damage to the 
alumnia refining operations which had begun to operate again, but 
Suralco's Moengo mine and Paranam aluminum smelter were still closed 
in June 1987. 
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The second, more fundamental problem for Suriname's bauxite industry 
is that of remaining competitive in the depressed world market. 
Despite price increases in early 1987 for bauxite, alumina, and 
aluminum, competition from cheaper sources for the these products 
has reduced demand for relatively expensive Surinamese bauxite and 
its derivatives. The survive in this market, Surinamese companies 
will need to continue cutting costs through work force reductions 
and by finding solutions to infrastructural problems. 


In 1986, bauxite shipments decreased 14 percent, and alumina 
Shipments were up 4 percent by volume over 1985. But because of 
relatively higher prices paid per ton in 1986 and a number of 
cost-cutting measures taken by both companies, year-end results were 
much improved. After record losses for both companies in 1985, 
Billiton recorded its first profit for several years in 1986, and 
Suralco was near the break-even point. 


The outlook for 1987 is unfavorable, however. Continued security 
problems relating to Suriname's domestic insurgency could prevent 
Suralco from reopening the Moengo mine and the Paranam smelter in 
1987. This would mean that aluminum output for the year would be 


limited to aluminum produced in January. Exports of bauxite and 
alumina will be sharply lower. 


Small quantities of gold and granite are produced in Suriname, and 
large koalin deposits exist but are not mined. 


ENERGY SECTOR 


The cutoff of power between Afobaka Dam and Paranam also reduced by 
half the power supplies to Paramaribo, Suriname's capital city and 
largest population center. The power line to Paramaribo was 
repaired in mid-March, but was cut again by insurgents in late 
April. As a result of these disruptions, Paramaribo has experienced 
unpredictable power outages in residential and commercial areas, and 
business and manufacturing firms have had to adjust to reduced power 
by reducing output or operating during non-peak hours. 


In 1986 the government-owned oil company, Staatsolie, increased 
production by about 80 percent over 1985. By mid-1987 the company 
was producing over 2,400 barrels per day, with plans to expand 
production to 5,000 barrels pr day by 1990. Staatsolie has 
postponed new drilling until construction of docking and loading 
facilities, intended for future oil exports, are completed in 
September 1987. A joint venture by Staatsolie and a consortium of 
three American oil companies to explore for oil off Suriname's coast 
was called off in September 1986 when initial drilling failed to 
produce oil in commerical quantities. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND FISHING SECTORS 


Total agricultural output in 1986 was worth an estimated $80 
million, about 12 percent of GDP. Agricultural and fishing 
products, together with bauxite and derivatives, make up about 90 
percent of Suriname's total exports. Agricultural loans are 
provided by the government, by commercial banks, and by 
international development agencies. After the government, the 
agricultural sector is the largest employer in Suriname. 


Suriname's agricultural sector has been severely affected by the 
domestic insurgency. The Surinamese Government conservatively 
estimated the damage caused to the agricultural sector through 
December 1986 at $22 million. Since that time, losses due to 
insurgent activities have increased substantially as access to more 
key producing areas has been cut off or restricted. 


Rice: Rice is Suriname's most important crop, occupying about half 
of all cultivated land and providing approximately 18 percent of 
total hard currency income. A shortage of development funds has 
caused long delays on an irrigation project which was still far from 
operational as of June 1987, but which could double the rice growing 
area in Nickerie, the primary rice growing district. 


Benefits under the Lome Convention allow Suriname a $100-$200 tariff 
advantage on rice exports to the European Community, where a premium 
is paid for the exceptionally long grain rice variety grown here. 
The Surinamese Government's decision to barter part of the rice crop 
prevented Suriname from filling its quota with the EC in 1985 and 
1986. 


The high import component of rice production in Suriname reduced the 
net value of the industry in terms of net hard currency earnings. 
Problems include inefficient management of the state-owned rice 
plantation at Wageningen and shortages of imported inputs, such as 
fertilizers, pesticides, spare parts, and harvesting equipment. 


Shrimp: In 1986, shrimp exports increased over 60 percent in value 
over 1985 levels, to about $25 million. Sales in 1987 are projected 
to rise approximately 10 percent. Net hard currency earnings are 
limited by the fact that most fishing boats and shrimp trawlers are 
manned by Korean fishing crews, which are paid in dollars. The 
United States and Japan are by far the largest markets for 
Surinamese fish and shrimp. 


Two companies have begun pilot projects to determine the commercial 
feasibility of fresh water shrimp farming in Suriname. 
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Bananas: Banana production was 36,000 metric tons in 1986, creating 
about $12.5 million in hard currency income for Surland, the 
state-owned banana producer. About 70 percent of Suriname's 
high-quality banana crop goes to the British market, which could 
likely absorb any increase in production over the next few years. 
The rest of Surland's banana exports are sold to Italy. An 
ambitious expansion program should result in a 25 percent increase 
in planted acreage, to approximately 2,150 hectares, by late 1988. 


Palm Oil: Since late 1986, the palm oil industry has come to a 
complete halt due to insurgent activities near Suriname's three 
government-owned palm oil plantations. Historically, palm oil has 
been the second largest agricultrual crop after rice. Since most of 
the palm oil produced was consumed locally, it has been necessary to 
import cooking oil to meet Suriname's domestic needs. 


Forest Products: Wood and wood products are potentially significant 
foreign currency earners for Suriname, where dense jungles cover 
about two-thirds of the total land area. But the timber industry 
has also been seriously affected by the Brunswijk insurgency. 

Access to commercial timbering sites was all but completely cut off 
by June 1987, causing shortages of rough timber at local sawmills. 
Other industry problems include the low profitability of rain forest 
timbering and reduced sawing capacity due to fires at three large 
sawmills since late 1984. 


Sugar: Sugar was once a primary export product for Suriname, but 
declining production in recent years has made imports of sugar 
necessary. The Surinamese Government operated a sugarmill at 
Marienburg until early 1987, when low production levels and regular 
breakdowns forced the plant to close. The government is considering 


retooling or replacing the present sugarmill if hard currency can be 
found to finance such an operation. 


II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


In 1986, the United States supplied 26 percent of Suriname's 
imports, valued at $83.4 million. This market share is decreasing, 
however, as Suriname turns more towards countries which offer tied 
lines of credit for import goods. Major U.S. exports to Suriname in 
1985 and 1986 were chemical products, petroleum coke, grain, and 
mechanical replacement parts. Major U.S. firms with offices in 
Suriname include Alcoa, AIU, Exxon, Texaco, and IBM. 


Since 1983, when the Surinamese Government began enforcing 
restriction on currency exports, getting money out of Suriname 
either as payment for goods and services or as repatriated earnings 
from investment has become increasingly difficult. Any private U.S. 
dealings with Suriname require a careful determination of the 





conditions under which hard currency or its equivalent can be 
expatriated. The continuing deterioriation of Suriname's foreign 
currency position means that even companies currently receiving 
prompt and complete payment may experience difficulty in the future. 


Shortages of imported industrial material will continue to reduce 
local manufacturers’ profitability as long as foreign currency 
remains in critical shortage. Complete closing of new investment 
enterprises as a result of supply shortages is possible. 


Suriname cannot be said to have an investment "code," since its 
system is nontransparent, and negotiate case-by-case. Investment 
incentives currently on the books include authority to negotiate ad 
hoc a tax holiday which varies with the magnitude of investment, 
assistance with site location, provision of low-cost or no-cost 
factory shells, and assistance to the investor via Centrum INDEX, 
an agency of the Ministry of Transport, ‘trade and Industry, in 
processing the necessary paperwork. Investment policy and 
circumstance have changed so greatly and fresh director foreign 
investment has become so rare in recent years that, in practice, 
negotiation of an individual ad hoc package of incentives occurs in 
each case. 


The general economic policy environment is also unpredictable. 
Official positions regarding the import or export of goods, 
expatriation of earnings, nationalization, taxation, labor, foreign 
currency bank accounts and a wide variety of other issues may change 
with little or no public notice. In the face of declining economic 
and social circumstances, policy changes in recent years have 
generally discouraged foreign investment and make sales to Surinane 
risker. Before commencing business, U.S. exporters, importers, 
bankers, and investors without previous experience or well developed 
contact or representatives would be well advised to visit Suriname, 
to pick good local representatives, and to conclude explicit and 
ironclad foreign currency exchange agreements when conducting 
business here. 











SIGN UP FOR 
FREE PRIORITY ANNOUNCEMENT SERVICE 


To Learn About New Government 


Books For Exporters 


You can find out about new United States Government books on how to get started 
exporting, guides on how to export more profitably, as well as statistics on exporting 
and books on exporting to specific countries, and much more through a new Priority 
Announcement Service. This service lets you know about these new information products 
just as soon as they are published. 


To get on this Priority Announcement mailing list, fill out the request form below 
and mail it today. 


Priority Announcement Request Form 


= Yes, please put me on your free Priority Announcement List (N-524) so 


| can find out about new books for exporters issued by the U.S. Government and sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

PLEASE NOTE: If you have already asked to have your name placed on this list, please do not 
complete this form. You will receive announcements of new books as soon as they are published. 


(Please type or print. Thank you.) 
(Name) 


(Address) 
Mail this form to: 
Superintendent of Documents 
Mail List Branch 
Mail Stop: SSOM 
a ©6~=—~C*: eee ee Washington, DC 20401-9374 





Let Us Be Your Guide... 
Commerce 
Publications 
Update 


... to the latest publications and press 
releases on business, the economy, trade, 
census trends, scientific and technical 
developments, and related topics from the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Every 2 weeks, Commerce Publications 
Update lists dozens of new titles from the 
International Trade Administration, Census 
Bureau, National Bureau of Standards, 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Z 1 


Administration, and other areas of the 


Department. Each listing includes number 
of pages, price, and complete ordering 
information and—in the case of major 


reports—a brief description of the 
contents. 


The price of an annual subscription to the 
Commerce Publications Update has been 
sharply reduced from $31 to $17. Now is an 
ideal time to begin taking advantage of this 
easy-to-use guide to a broad range of 
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